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ON LOCAL OFFICE FRONTS 








Gist of This Issue 


IMPROVISOR, innovator, pioneer—all 
three describe the worker in the Employ- 
ment Service. This issue brings a few of 
the trail-blazing projects carried on by 
these workers in public employment offices. 


First comes a group of articles telling of 
innovations introduced by employment 
offices to serve veterans. Finding jobs for 
ex-servicemen where no jobs had been 
thought to exist; “‘mass field visiting’ on 
their behalf, rallying an entire town to find 
jobs for disabled veterans, and setting up 
special informational devices for them, are 
four of the stories appearing in this issue. 

(pp. 5-9) 


One of the most striking examples of 
pioneering in the ES was that carried out 
by the Los Angeles office in gaining co- 
operation of organized labor. (p. 10) 


Another leader-project to bring school 
and industry closer together is told by J. J. 
Humbird of the Portland, Oreg., office. 

(p. 11) 


The color and excitment of working in an 
employment office was never better illus- 
trated than in the three articles entitled 
“Operation Cherry Pack!,’’ ‘““Workers for 
Tobacco,” and “Playtime is Placement 
Time.” (pp. 12-15) 


The next group of articles tells how local 
offices blazed new trails in improving opera- 
tions. 

Hartford, Conn., was among the first to 
experiment with self-application, (p. 16). 
Philadelphia found a striking plan for elimi- 
nating the peaks and valleys in the self- 
application load, (p. 17). To improve 
employee morale, a Texas supervisor turned 
a grapevine into a constructive factor. 
(p. 19). And in California, the Long Beach 
office developed an effective type of oper- 
ations controls. (p. 21) 


“Work Shop Notes” offer practical tips 
on office etiquette and how to use spot 
announcements over the radio. 


From Albert Lea, Minn., comes the story 
of the “greatest job hunt in history” led by 
the ES, with the help of the local Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. (p. 3) 








Manpower—Basic to Building 


WHEN THE public thinks of the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program, it looks at the number of houses 
under construction. But, what it cannot see as 
vividly is the problem of assuring the necessary supply 
of building materials which up to now has been per- 
haps the major bottleneck in the housing program. 
Holding up this supply were shortages of basic raw 
materials, lack of plant capacity, machinery and 
equipment, shortages of storage space and shipping 
facilities, price limitations and manpower. 


In order to meet tremendous production goals, 
every assistance to build up output was extended, 
including premium payment plans, wage and price 
increases, machinery and equipment priorities, and 
the like. Results have been gratifying with a 
spectacular rise, during the past few months, in the 
production of building materials such as lumber, 
roofing and siding, brick and tile, softwood plywood, 
and clay sewer pipe. 


But, basic to all of these emergency measures was 
the need to assure an adequate supply of workers. 
To this task the USES is making a major contribu- 
tion. State and local offices, wherever building 
materials industries are located, are keenly aware of 
their special recruitment programs to aid individual 
plants. They are maintaining close relationships 
with plant management and cooperating with them 
in analyzing in-plant conditions or in suggesting 
modifications in personnel practices. They are 
placing orders in interarea recruitment and dove- 
tailing their own efforts with those of other Govern- 
ment agencies to help increase local production. 


Local office staffs may well take pride in the results 
achieved through their coordinate efforts and I 
extend to them my congratulations. 


The job, however, is not yet over. Many pro- 
duction schedules are still rising in order to keep 
pace with the expanding Veterans Emergency Hous- 
ing Program. These include cast iron soil pipe, 
plumbing supplies, hardwood flooring, roofing mate- 
rials, and others which call for large expanded pro- 
duction programs. These in turn will frequently 
require a stabilizing of the present labor force and 
perhaps increased employment levels. Additional 
shifts may have to be worked and new trainees 
brought in. I am sure that the Employment Service 
will carry on with this emergency program and “‘lick 
it” as it has other emergencies of the past.—ROBERT 
C. Goopwin, Director, Unmited States Employment 
Service. 
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Praise for}States and staffs—Training materials 
released—VES field forces grow—Even produc- 
tion pace—War and Navy employment nears 
rock bottom—NEPH Week wins support— 
CED reports to President. 


OME 24,000 staff members in 1,809 full-time and 

2,712 itinerant point offices will read this issue of 

the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REviEw in their new roles 
as State employees. 

As this ‘‘army” of workers transferred from Federal 
Service on November 16, they took with them the 
high praise of Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 
United States Employment Service: 


“The men and women of the local offices did a magnificent 
job during the war and in the months that followed. They 
deserve the highest commendation for the outstanding services 
they rendered during the period of their Federal employment. 
I am sure that the State agencies recognize that in the trans- 
fer of these experienced and trained employees to State em- 
ployment, the State services are receiving an asset of inestima- 
ble value. I know these employees will continue to give the 
same outstanding service to the State public employment 
office systems.” 


At the same time Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach expressed his appreciation to the 
State officials who cooperated in working out de- 
tails of the transfer, and expressed confidence that 
the Employment Service will, under Federal-State 
relationships, continue its forward march: 


“I am confident the gains made during the war and recon- 
version period will be retained under the Federal-State rela- 
tionship established by the Wagner-Peyser Act. The Em- 
ployment Service functions have become increasingly clear 
through its 13 years of experience, 13 years during which the 
employment pendulum has made its widest swing, from the 
high peak of unemployment in the 30’s to the high peak of 
labor shortages in the war years. 

‘“‘The Nation as a whole faces the task of maintaining a high 
level economy. A strong system of State-operated employ- 
ment offices is essential to meet the employment problems of 
today and in the years to come. 

“I wish to express my appreciation for the fine cooperation 
we have received from the States in working out the necessary 
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details incident to the transfer of local office operations to the 
States. I pledge the fullest cooperation on the part of the 
Federal Government in carrying out the joint Federal-State 
relationship provided for in the Wagner-Peyser Act, as 
amended.” 


QLocal office training material was released during 
October on employee relations, occupational classi- 
fication, the VES field assistant training program, 
and the interest check list. Progress was made on a 
handbook entitled “TABULAR AND GRAPHIC PRE- 
SENTATION” for use by State and local employment 
offices and a handbook entitled ‘‘METHops oF AREA 
LaBor MarkKeT ANALYsIs.” A set of new occupa- 
tional tests called the General Aptitude Test Batter- 
ies that measure 10 aptitudes which show a job 
seeker’s probable success in as many as 20 different 
kinds of work is now available at the Employment 
Service local offices which have job counseling serv- 
ices. 

Many State and local offices contributed to the 
development of these training materials. 


g Selections are rapidly being made of additional VES field 
assistants authorized by the Seventy-ninth Congress to aid the 
Employment Service in securing jobs for veterans. 


These field representatives will go after orders for jobs to be 
filled by veterans, They will travel to all communities, and will 
coordinate their activities with those of local offices in inter- 
viewing employers and employer organizations, encouraging 
them to make more and more jobs available to veterans. After 
obtaining job orders, the local ES office will follow through by 
referring appropriate veterans to the jobs. 


Field representatives will also plan and conduct programs 
designed to promote the employment of veterans, utilizing the 
press and radio stations to carry their message. They will work 
with local, State, and Federal agencies and private organiza- 
tions engaged in services to veterans in order to initiate plans 
for job development and to assist such agencies and organiza- 
tions whenever possible. 


q Industrial production continued at the peace-time 
peak it had already attained. Hence, little net gain 
was registered during September, says the October 
report of the Civilian Production Administration Ad- 
ministrator, and no important increases were being 
predicted for the rest of the year. 











Output of that very very important commodity— 
steel—has been stabilized since early August at about 
90 percent of capacity. Unless production mounts, 
the output of machinery and equipment so necessary 
to the expansion plans of many plants, cannot be 
pushed much above the September level. This level, 
however, is already 150 percent above the 1935-39 
average. 

Many building materials reached new production 
highs in September, though not enough to meet 
requirements. However, the outlook is brightening 
and the CPA Administrator says “further increases 
in building materials are possible and probably will 
be achieved.” Likewise the Nation may look for a 
revival of the meat-packing industry and an increase 
in cotton textiles and in those types of chemicals 
(notably industrial alcohols) which depend upon 
agricultural raw materials. In other industrial groups 
operations are either at practical capacity or as high 
as shortages of manpower and materials will permit. 
A slackening of demand is evident in brick and in 
truck tires. Until the supply of steel and some other 
basic materials can be increased, production in 
many fields will not be able to move ahead. 

Automobile production, after making sharp gains 
in July and August, was unchanged in September. 


@Budget Director James E. Webb has reported that civilian 
employment in the War and Navy Departments has declined 
nearly a million since VJ-—day. Thus a new Budget Bureau 
reduction order to these departments finds them well in line 
with employment ceilings set for January 1, 1947. 

The War Department, which was asked to cut its civilian 
personnel from 602,000 on November 16 to 528,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, had by October 1 already cut employment to 565,209, 
and since that time has made a further reduction of 25,000. 
The actual reduction to be accomplished by January 1 will 
therefore be less than 20,000 and its turn-over rate of 3 per- 
cent a month is expected to eliminate this number. 


For the Navy Department, the Budget Bureau ordered its 
personnel ceiling cut from 384,000 on November 16 to 363,000 
by January 1, a total cut of 20,000. Actually, the Navy had 
372,837 employees on October 1. Since October 1, turn-over 
and reductions have brought its net employment figure down 
by nearly 10,000 persons. Thus Navy needs no further lay-offs 
to meet its January 1 ceiling and normal turn-over between 
now and then will put its employment well under the budget 
ceiling figure. 


@ One result of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, observed October 6-12, was the 
extensive amount of public information which came 
about through publicity in newspapers, radio, and 
in monthly and weekly periodicals. The effective- 
ness of this information is reflected in the increased 
numbers of employment opportunities held out for 
the handicapped. 

A total of 29,400 placements of handicapped job 
seekers through the Employment Service was 38 
percent above the previous September figure. Sixty- 


five percent of the placements of handicapped were 
disabled veterans. Forty-six States reported October 
gains in total placements of the handicapped; in 
New Jersey and Tennessee, September figures were 
more than doubled. In the October period, Massa- 
chusetts and New Mexico almost tripled their Sep- 
tember record. New York led in the number of 
placements reported, with Texas, California, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania following in that order. 
Texas led in placements of disabled veterans, and 
following that State were New York, Michigan, 
California, and Pennsylvania. 


g By mid-December the Council of Economic Advisers will 
submit its report to the President on employment, business 
conditions, fiscal policies, wages, labor relations, and others 
aspects of our economy. 


As required by the Employment Act of 1946, the President 
will use this information as a basis for his report on the economic 
state of the Nation which must be submitted at the opening 
session of the Eightieth Congress in January. That report will 
cover public and private employment, production, purchasing 
power, Government tax policies, and forecasts on all these 
economic elements. 


Most of the information which will go into the Council’s 
report will be assembled from the research units in Govern- 
ment agencies. The Council has consulted with representatives 
of industry, agriculture, labor, consumers, and with State and 
local governments to gather all facts which go to make up the 
country’s economic picture. 


USES activities at a glance, September 1946 





Change from 





Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts......... 9, 200, 200 | 14% decrease. 
New applications.......... 566, 700 | 19% decrease. 


er ee 
Placements, nonagricultural . 
Placements, men....... 
Placements, women... . 


1,308,700 | 2% increase. 
531,900 | 2% increase. 
374, 000 3% increase. 
157, 900 1% decrease. 





Placements, handi- 21, 300 7% increase. 
capped. 
Counseling interviews. ...... 110,300 | 5% decrease. 
UC claims taken by ES per- | 1, 043, 800 13% decrease. 
sonnel. 
Total employer visits... .... 147,700 | 1% increase. 
All veterans 
New applications........... 257, 500 | 31% decrease. 
OS SS ee eee 418, 300 (2) 
Placements, nonagricultural. 191, 900 (>) 
Placements, disabled. ..... 14,300 | 8% increase. 
Counseling interviews....... 80, 400 7% decrease. 
SRA claims taken by ES 1, 977, 600 -| 15% decrease. 
personnel 
Directed to other agencies. .. 132,200 | 8% decrease. 








* Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
> Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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GREATEST JOB 


This Is the 
Story of Albert Lea 


By Pp. D. FAHNESTOCK 


Director of Information 
Committee for Economic Development 


THREE YEARS before the armed forces of the 
United Nations had won final victory, the residents 
of Albert Lea, Minn., set out on the greatest job hunt 
in history. For while this southern Minnesota com- 
munity of 16,000 was in the midst of a thriving war 
prosperity at that time, its citizens already were 
thinking in terms of productive jobs for the 3,500 
young men and women of the county who were in 
the service. 

Then, too, Albert Lea had another job problem, 
that of supplying postwar employment to thousands 
of young men and women from its farms who were not 
called for service. For, as mechanization proceeded, 
one farmer often could do the work of several. Even 
without this factor, farm population of the area was 
greater than the needs for rural labor, because large 
families are the rule among the Americans of Scandi- 
navian, German, and Italian stock who form 
important parts of the Albert Lea trading area. 

The city had a Chamber of Commerce which was 
anxious to do something to create new jobs, but its 
leaders agreed it was not flexible enough to meet the 
problem which confronted the community in January 
1944. So businessmen of the town sat down to do 
some job planning. One of their first moves was to 
bring into their group Walter Stieler, manager of the 
local office of the Employment Service. From the very 
beginning of the effort to find more jobs he became 
a key man in the organization. 

As the businessmen began to chart their course it 
became evident that three things had to be done. One 
was to encourage expansion of existing industries. 
The second was to seek new factories for the com- 
munity. A third was to help new, infant enterprises 
get under way, especially for returning veterans who 
wanted to go into business for themselves. 

Out of discussions as to how the work could be done 
came a suggestion that a hundred men in the com- 
munity contribute $100 each to organize and finance 
an enterprise to be known as Jobs, Inc. The money 
thus raised would be loaned to men and women to 
start a new business or a new service not already in 
existence in Albert Lea or Freeborn County. It would 
be a revolving fund. There would be no profits or 
even a guarantee of return to the contributors of 
the capital. 

The money was subscribed quickly and was made 
available for job creation with similar speed. The 
first borrower was a cabinetmaker who wanted to have 
his own business. Using scraps of wood from a local 
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planing mill he skillfully equipped a shop in which 
bird houses were built, then wooden toys which were 
in big demand during the war. Today he is building 
complete kitchen cabinets and doing millwork with a 
force of nine men. More will be hired as materials 
become available. 

The original loan of $1,000 has been partially repaid 
and the owner now has a business worth many times 
that sum. 

Another firm, launched with the help of Jobs, Inc., 
funds, took scraps of metal from a local stove building 
concern and produced sturdy miniature snow shovels 
and sets of garden tools for children. Today this 
firm, the Albert Lea Wood Products Co., is planning 
Nation-wide distribution of its goods. It started in a 
garage with 800 square feet of floor space, now has 
7,200 square feet in a modern factory building, and in 
its first season of operation produced 50,000 snow 
shovels and 22,000 sets of garden tools. Its loan of 
$1,500 repaid to Jobs, Inc., it has current liquid assets 
of 10 times that sum and is providing steady employ- 
ment for more than a score of workers. 


Predicting the Outlook 


As the launching of these new industries was pro- 
gressing, the backers of Jobs, Inc., in cooperation 
with the Albert Lea Chamber of Commerce and a 
local Committee for Economic Development, were 
using check sheets to find out just what the com- 
munity’s postwar job outlook would be. Here 
Manager Stieler’s contribution to the job creation 
effort was very great, for he was able to determine 
the status of anticipated employment during the war 
and how much employment might reasonably be 
expected after victory and reconversion. 

He found that there were- 4,266 jobs in commerce, 
industry, and the service trades in Albert Lea in 1940, 
with a wartime peak of 5,896 indicated. Nearly all 
of the 5,896 who were on the job at the height of the 
war effort wanted to stay in productive employment 
after victory. The community also wanted to give 
suitable preference to the 3,500 men and women in 
the armed services, so it set its sights far above prewar 
levels in its job planning. 

But there was a major problem to be solved, that of 
housing, if homes as well as jobs were to be provided 
for all who wanted to work after victory. Here, too, 


Jobs, Inc., moved swiftly into action, for commuters 


were driving into the city from points 35 miles distant 
or even more. 

Once more local businessmen through Jobs, Inc., 
met the challenge. Each of 27 men invested $1,100 
in a prefabricated home which Jobs, Inc., then rented 
to a returned veteran for $21 a month, or $23.50 if a 
stove and heater were desired. The colony on the 
outskirts of the city formed by these homes now has 
central bathing and laundry facilities and even elects 
itsown mayor and council. It is recognized that these 
are only temporary homes but they have enabled 27 
veterans to be with their families instead of having to 
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occupy single rooms as many others have had to do. 

Albert Lea needs at least 500 new housing units. To 
help meet this need a representative of the building 
trades flew to Mexico, bought up a big supply of 
lumber, and shipped it back to Albert Lea for home 
construction. Prefabricated houses were built from 
this material, and an additional 30 complete prefab- 
ricated homes have been constructed. In addition, 
171 conventional type homes are in some stage of 
construction and many basement homes have been 
built and families are living in them until the upper 
stories can be added. 

As all of this went forward Manager Stieler, working 
with Frank Marpe, county service officer, was touring 
the rural areas to recruit men and women not needed 
in agriculture for the city’s rapidly expanding indus- 
tries and for stores which were selling 31 percent 
more goods than they marketed before the war. 

Job training courses were set up for more than 200 
veterans and others without previous industrial 
experience so that they could take some of the hun- 
dreds of available jobs. In these courses as in all of 
the planning for more jobs, organized labor took an 
active part in whatever was done. For jobs, Inc., 
worked through and not around organized labor. It 
likewise recognized the need for and welcomed the 
active participation of Government agencies in what 
it was doing. 

The ‘52-20 club” was no problem in Albert Lea. 
According to Mr. Stieler, of the more than 2,500 
veterans of the community who had been discharged, 
only a very few were drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Little industries in Albert Lea began turning into 
big ones. One Minneapolis firm operating in cramped 
quarters was induced to move its plant to larger 
quarters in Albert Lea and in order to assist the com- 
pany in expanding its operations, $50,000 is being 
raised locally. This company has two new ideas 
that Jobs, Inc., considers especially worthy of develop- 
ment—a deburring barrel and a jet type collet chuck. 

In all the plans to help existing firms and to 
finance new ones, the men of Jobs, Inc., made sure 
there was a market for the products which would be 
manufactured. ‘“‘Who will buy?” was a question 
that had to be answered satisfactorily before funds 
were made available for manufacturing. In the case 
of the deburring barrel, demand is far greater today 
than even the expanded new factory can supply. 
Steady jobs are assured for scores of men and women. 

Service enterprises also thrived. Two returned 
veterans set up a rat and insect exterminating busi- 
ness, thus filling a local need. Another former 
serviceman founded a plating company, there being 
no such enterprise within 100 miles. He is now work- 
ing with a local manufacturer to finish his product in 
Albert Lea instead of having it shipped to a distant 
point. Cloth flowers made in Albert Lea are finding 
a national market. 

Practically every business house in town lists all its 
job openings with the local public employment office. 

Here is Albert Lea’s job record for the past 6 years 


a 


and its forecast for midsummer 1947. The figures 
show the estimated labor force, the number employed, 
and the number unemployed in each case: 


Albert Lea total labor force and number actually employed (estimated for 
June 1947) by 450 employers—practically 100 percent of total in city 








Month of June 1940 1943 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 
Labor force -| 4,987 | 5,655 | 5,949 | 6,046 | 7,487 | 7,500 
Employed....... 4,266 | 5,455 | 5,774 | 5,896 | 6,937 | 7,200 
Unemployed. .... 721 200 175 150 550 | 300 























The 550 unemployed consist of recently returned 
veterans and veterans about to enter school, women 
formerly employed in defense plants but whose return 
to gainful employment is questionable, and unem- 
ployables who insist that their applications be kept 
active in the files of the ES, even though because of 
age, infirmity, or other disqualifications they cannot 
be placed in productive jobs. 

Very little has been left to chance in making sure 
that there are jobs for veterans in Albert Lea. In 
December 1944, a questionnaire was mailed to every 
resident of the county who was then in the armed 
forces. He was asked what his status with respect to 
employment was before induction. He also was asked 
if he expected to return to his home county to live, if 
he had an option on a job, if he planned to attend 
school, start a new business, remain in the armed 
forces, or would be looking for work. 

To complete the personal history of the individual he 
was asked whether he had any experience and training 
which would fit him for specialized work. Armed 
with this information the ES was able to plan for the 
placement of hundreds of men even before they were 
discharged and reported to the employment office. 
The result of such planning was a very minimum 
of time lost between discharge and entry into profit- 
able civilian life. All of the information was, of course, 
treated in complete confidence. 

Presiding as chairman of Jobs, Inc., from the very 
beginning has been Charles E. Myers, public utilities 
executive by vocation and public-spirited citizen by 
avocation. This is what he has to say about the part 
the ES staff played in the amazing record of job 
creation and placement in his community: 

“The plan could not have succeeded in anything 
like the present degree had it not been for the aid 
of Mr. Stieler and his assistants. They joined in plan- 
ning for more jobs, knowing that before they could 
make placements they had to have job openings. 

“In Albert Lea we have demonstrated that manage- 
ment, organized business, and organized labor, 
working with Federal and local agencies of Govern- 
ment, can solve almost any local problem that is 
presented. We of Jobs, Inc., are proud to have been 
part of the effort to find enough jobs to go around, not 
only for our servicemen and women, but also for the 
soldiers of peace who did such a fine job in supplying 
the things we needed to win total victory.” 
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Pilot Projects 
In the Employment Service 


SHOULD some scholar of the future decide to write a detailed story on the “dynamics of the Employment 
Service” he would have ample documentation for his thesis. For, there is nothing static or easy-going about the 
work of even the smallest public employment office. On the contrary, the employment offices are constantly 
meeting new and often exceptional conditions which arise out of the dynamics of the labor market. For that 
reason, employment offices are called upon to adapt their operations in a never-ending effort to meet the chal- 
lenges of employment and the labor market. They improvise. They innovate. They experiment. They 
pioneer. They never relax their efforts to find new and better ways to serve the job seeker, the employer, and 








the community. 


The articles below tell the story of a few of these pilot activities. 


PILOT PROJECTS 


A Hundred Jobs 
From None 


By PHILIP YNGVE 
Springfield, Mass. 


FINDING THE right types of jobs for veterans is not 
at all easy. The high cost of living and the natural 
desire of veterans to secure good-paying jobs make it 
necessary for each local office to carefully analyze 
its major employers in order to ascertain the users 
of this type of labor. 

Employers and labor organizations have been (and 
still are) cooperative with our local office. In the 
course of a discussion with a business agent of the 
Carpenters Union (AFL) the agent bewailed the 
fact that we were unable to find enough carpenters 
for him to complete a very important Federal housing 
project. We explained to this business agent that 
carpenters qualified to do construction building were 
not available, and suggested to him that “‘potential 
carpenters” could be used; young men who might have 
had from 2 to 3 years’ experience in the service or 
prior to entering the service. The business agent 
thought that this suggestion was good and he agreed 
to try some of these veterans if we could locate them. 
A thorough survey of our veteran file was made. 
However, the hoped-for results were not forthcoming. 
The 125 to 150 needed men were not available. 

Inasmuch as this construction job entailed the 
rebuilding of former barracks to be used as dwellings 
for veterans, our thought had been that perhaps any- 
one who knew how to use a hammer, hatchet, saw, 
and square might be suitable for the job. 
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It was next suggested to the business agent that a 
job survey or job analysis might help to determine 
the character of the jobs on this project. We recom- 
mended that our industrial service technician be 
allowed to look the project over. His report verified 
our impression that men with saw and hammer 
experience could be used, if they were under the 
supervision of key men; these key men, of course, were 
to be qualified journeymen carpenters. 

However the contractors engaged in doing this 
Federal housing job flatly stated that they were 
unable to furnish key journeymen carpenters who 
were available to work with this unskilled group. 

Again, the business agent was contacted and it was 
suggested that we approach the Master Builders 
Association of Springfield with our problem: ‘‘Could 
they furnish us with these key men (these journeymen 
carpenters) to work with and supervise this semi- 
skilled group?” The Master Builders Association 
realizing the seriousness of our problem, that the 
construction of these barrack-type houses was impor- 
tant, and that they must be erected before the onset 
of' cold weather, readily agreed to furnish the key 
workers. 

Our next problem was wages. What wages were 
to be paid these semiskilled veteran workers who would 
do this so-called carpenter work under the supervision 
of key journeymen carpenters? 

The contractors doing this particular Federal hous- 
ing job were approached by the business agent of the 
Carpenters Union and members of this office regard- 
ing wages for veterans. After some discussion, the 
contractors agreed to pay these men full carpenters’ 
wages—in our city $13 per day plus $26 for Saturday 
(which is overtime), or a total take-home pay of $91 
for a 6-day week. 








The next question was: What tools would the vet- 
erans need and who was to furnish these tools? 

A meeting of the Carpenters Council was called by 
the business agent and all phases of hiring the veterans 
were discussed. 

I. It was decided that the tool kit for each man 
should consist of (a) a claw hammer, (b) a crosscut 
saw, (c) a small hand hatchet, and (d) a square, and 
the unanimous opinion was that the veterans to be 
hired should purchase their own tools. 

2. The final decision on the wage problem was, 
we believe, an outstanding contribution by a labor 
union of cooperation with the Employment Service 
in placing veterans on the job. This Carpenters 
Council went along with the idea of full carpenter’s 
wages for these veterans and further that no initiation 
fee or dues would be required from the veterans. 

We immediately began calling in from our active 
files veterans who, according to their registrations, 
had some experience with a hammer, saw, hatchet, 
and square. Some 200 veterans were called in. 

On each referral, it was explained to the veteran 
that the job might not be permanent but that it would 
amount to from 12 to 20 weeks of gainful employ- 
ment if they were interested and could afford to buy 
the required tools. The veterans selected were in- 
structed to report with their tools to the Central Labor 
Union Hall at a specified time and were also told 
that transportation to the various jobs would be 
furnished. In all, 121 veterans were put to work. 

Our task was not yet finished. There still remained 
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“Mass Visiting” 
With Employers 


. . By ARMAND ANGEL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TWO YEARS is a long time to test a new technique 
for placing handicapped workers. The test, and it 
still is a test to the writer, has and is yielding good re- 
sults in general doses in the selective placement of 
handicapped workers. 

It started with a telephone call to the president of a 
company manufacturing heavy-duty construction 
equipment. The employer explained he was too busy 
to talk right then as he was lunching with the industry 
association where their current problems were to dis- 
cussed. The writer proceeded to invite himself and 
was in turn formally invited, and given a spot on the 
agenda to tell the membership about to work of the 
Employment Service. The theme was “‘physical ca- 
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the follow-up process which, in our opinion, was 
equally as important as the securing of these jobs. 

We found that the veterans, except in one or two 
cases, were doing good work. In fact, many of these 
veterans who were employed as neophyte carpenters 
in order to relieve the housing shortage have developed 
sufficient skill to be considered for future employ- 
ment on other construction jobs. 

By special concession from the Carpenters Union 
these men, now employed on a temporary nonunion 
basis with regard to payment of dues or fees, will be 
brought before the Union Examining Board to deter- 
mine whether or not they can qualify as journeyman 
carpenters without serving a formal apprenticeship. 

It is expected that many of the veterans will be 
eligible for full union membership. The initiation fee 
for those who qualify will be waived. They will be 
required, however, to pay regular union dues. 

The emergency employment of nonunion laborers 
to work with union carpenters was an innovation in 
labor circles and now the admission of these veter- 
ans into the Carpenters Union without serving a 
formal apprenticeship establishes another precedent. 

We in the Springfield office are quite proud of this 
whole transaction. We fully realize that most of the 
credit for its success must go to Harry Hogan, the 
business agent forthe Carpenters Council, and to the 
building contractors of Springfield. These men not 
only helped us find jobs for the veterans; they were 
also interested enough to assist the men in building 
careers as craftsmen. 


VETERANS —II 


pacities matched with physical demands.” The topic 
brought on a barrage of questions. Lively discussion 
centered on disabled veterans. Highlight of the 
luncheon discussion was the passing of a resolution: 
“Every member of the associations will hire one dis- 
abled veteran to be occupationally counseled by ES 
and trained in work suitable to his physical capacities 
and paid the regular working rate as opposed to the 
trainee rate plus Veterans’ Administration allowance.” 

The disabled veteran proved to be a “lever” in 
selectively placing other handicapped workers with 
employers in this industry. 

The key to this program was the luncheon dis- 
cussion. The writer has found this method the best 
he tried over a period of years. 

Another case in point is a recent series of meetings 
with automobile dealers. Luncheons and discussions 
were arranged through the regional offices of major 
automobile manufacturers. Dealers seemed more 
receptive when the ES speaker was sponsored by 
officials of their respective products. As many as 
85 dealerships were represented at these meetings and 
the writer was responsible for arranging similar 
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affairs in other parts of the area not served by his 
office. Everyone of these meetings brought in a large 
variety of orders and resulted in selective placements 
of disabled veterans and other workers including many 
on-the-job training openings—the latter (OJT), 
incidentally, frowned on by dealers prior to the 
meeting. Of course, the establishment of this 
relationship with the employer has produced many 
orders for nonhandicapped workers. 

Mass “‘field visiting’ is successful. It can be made 
part and parcel of local office activity. It is not only 
productive in selective placement of physically 
handicapped applicants, it is also a great “good 
will” builder for the local office. One of the first 
‘mass visits’? was made to the Transportation Club at 
a luncheon at the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel. 


PILOT PROJECTS 


We Rallied 
The Town 


. By sILas T. LEAMING 
Norfolk, Va. 


THAT WE might capitalize on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week as a means for develop- 
ing closer community relations suggested itself to us 
as far back as August although the week itself did not 
start until October. We consulted our Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on the idea and found its mem- 
bership agreed. 

We also decided to approach such community 
agencies as the public schools, religious groups, labor 


_ organizations, and the general community. We re- 


garded civic organizations and trade groups as poten- 
tial employer groups. 


Contests Whip Up Interest 


We secured permission of the school board to 
approach the senior and junior high schools. We 
then arranged with all such schools for literature and 
art classes to set up contests on: (1) posters symbolizing 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week; 
and (2) compositions as to the significance of the physi- 
cally handicapped to the American people. 

We enlisted two sets of judges, one from among local 
artists, and the other of local literary authorities. We 
arranged first, second, and third awards for each 
group. The event was sponsored by our Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee. Awards were made by the 
head of the committee during a broadcast over a local 
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While writing this article I received a telephone 
call from a member of the club who attended this 
meeting. His conversation was like this: “I was 
talking to my brother-in-law yesterday. He runs 
a one-stop service station and garage in the southwest 
part of the city. When you spoke at the Transporta- 
tion Club a couple of years ago you said that physi- 
cally handicapped people, if properly placed, could 
do as well or better work than nonhandicapped. My 
brother-in-law needs a man to work as an auto 
mechanic’s helper. Have you got a handicapped man 
to fill the job?” The job has been filled. 

Does “‘mass visiting’”’ pay off? It does—in jobs for 
the handicapped and long-time good will for the 
local office. 


VETERANS —III 


radio station. At this broadcast, photographs of prize 
winners were made by the local press and published 
the next day. A collection of the posters submitted 
was exhibited at our Museum of Arts and Science, 
and attendance at the galleries—particularly of 
students—was stimulated by the exhibit. An induce- 
ment, over and above nominal prizes, was that the 
winning poster entry would be presented to the 
President of the United States. The winning composi- 
tion was broadcast by its author over the air. 

In respect to churches, we first presented the merits 
of the event to the two local ministerial associations. 
We asked for and got from each a strong letter of 
endorsement. Copies of these letters, together with a 
manual of facts as to National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week plus a personel letter from the 
ES manager, went to every clergyman in the com- 
munity heading a church group. These groups were 
urged to observe the event on October 6, both in 
Sunday schools and at morning and evening church 
services. 

Local advertising was promoted by securing a 
committee from the Norfolk Ad Club to take charge 
of a contest in the preparation of copy for advertising 
the event. The best copy submitted was made up in 
a 17 x 22-inch lay-out and was photostated. These 
copies were sent by mail to 75 of the leading local 
newspaper advertisers. The Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation provided an endorsement and called on mem- 
bers for cooperation. An appeal went out from the 
Advertising Club for cooperation and the fact manual 
and photostats of advertising copy were mailed under 
one cover to advertisers. Alocal grocery operator with 
several hundred stores in the vicinity placed a post- 
script on all price banners appearing in the windows of 
all stores in the city during the week. The same 
organization provided through its sign department 
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400 silk screen processed window cards which were 
distributed for window exhibition throughout the 
community by 50 Boy Scouts organized in teams. 

The billboard people designed and exhibited in 
the center of the city an electric-lighted 24-sheet stand 
which offered an effective flash. 

The transit company featured the event in its house 
organ distributed to 40,000 persons. 

Five window displays were exhibited by as many 
leading department stores. These included charts, 
photographs, handicraft items, books, manuals, etc., 
loaned by the Department of Labor, the Veterans’ 
Administration (hospital divisions), and by the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Rehabilitation. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Committee became a speak- 
ers’ committee. Letters were addressed to luncheon 
clubs, civic groups, and societies requesting 5 minutes 
of program time during the week. Invitations to 
speak were filled in all cases by locally well-known 
business men who were provided with material for 
their talks. 


PILOT PROJECTS 


Facts for 
Veterans 


By ANN CRAWLEY 
Providence, R. I. 


AWARE OF the many problems that would face 
veterans on their return to civilian life, we made an 
attempt to gather all material relative to solving these 
problems in one central, readily accessible place. 
The project had a small beginning but it has now 
come out of the experimental stage and is a going 
concern. Today the veteran materials are housed in 
a library in the Providence office of the Employment 
Service. 

This library is not a dusty collection of books, but 
a living library in the true sense of the word. It is a 
special kind of library that has proved valuable in 
the furtherance of employment service and unemploy- 
ment compensation work. Since its beginning in 
1944, the library has collected data about the demobi- 
lization and readjustment of veterans, and has 
specialized in servicing the veteran whenever and 
whereever possible. An expandable Veterans Infor- 
mation File, an Occupational File, and an Educational 
File were inaugurated to supplement the library’s 
collection of books on veterans. Annotated profes- 
sional reading lists on veterans were compiled for the 
use of staff members so that they might have a 
broader background knowledge of the service experi- 
ence of veterans and thus gain a better understanding 
of the veteran’s reaction to civilian life. 
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The local broadcasting stations generously pro- 
vided time for events both before and during the 
week itself. To illustrate: the mayor of Norfolk 
issued a proclamation which he broadcast during the 
week prior to October 6, together with an interview 
as to his ideas on employing the physically handi- 
capped. There was a 1 hour and 15 minute broad- 
cast over one station and 1 hour and 5 minutes over 
the other in behalf of the week’s observance. Spot 
announcements were used over both stations through- 
out the week. The general council of veterans organ- 
izations set up a large committee charged with respon- 
sibility for calling directly on employers to urge 
the employment of selectively chosen handicapped 
men in their operations. 

As this is written we have reason to think that the 
community-wide appeal in the observance of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week was well 
worth while. Response to our campaign has been 
instant and generous. It would be difficult to find 
a better basis for a good will campaign. 


VETERANS —IV 


The library has’served as a guide and help not only 
to local office staff but also to the staff of the Veterans 
Administration and veterans referred by that agency. 

What is the Veterans Information File? It is a file of 
pamphlets, laws, clippings, articles, reports, pertain- 
ing to all phases of the veteran program, collected 
from sources far and wide. Authoritative bibliog- 
raphies were consulted to obtain the sources of both 
free and inexpensive material. A list of subject head- 
ings of the file was mimeogaphed and distributed to 
the personnel. The CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
FEDERAL REGISTER are reviewed daily for pending 
and enacted legislation. This material is routed to 
veterans employment representatives and later it is 
clipped and added to the file. To further introduce 
this material, the librarian participated in training 
classes conducted for VER’s in the local office. On 
these occasions the Veterans Information File was 
described in detail, its use and contents explained, and 
its value in serving the individual veteran pointed out. 


Questions Answered 


The file answers many questions: “‘When did the 
Veterans Advisory Council originate?” ‘“‘Who are 
the local members?” ‘‘What is the scope of their 
jurisdiction?” (A clipping from the local newspaper 
supplied the only written information available.) 
*‘What services does the Bridgeport veterans center 
render that makes it outstanding?” (A pamphlet 
prepared by the Connecticut Reemployment Com- 
mission answered this question.) ‘‘How do the princi- 
pal benefits afforded World War II veterans compare 
with those granted to World War I veterans?” (The 
folder, DicEst oF VETERANS’ BENEFITS, afforded some 
excellent material on this subject.) ‘‘What jobs are 
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available with the United Nations organizations?” 
(Clippings from the Crvit Service LEADER gave a 
current answer to this question, and also established 
another reader of this weekly newspaper.) 


Educational and Occupational File 


To assemble this file letters were sent out to many 
educational institutions asking to have our library 
placed on the mailing lists for their publications and 
catalogs. These materials are arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to colleges with a supplementary 
break-down on undergraduate and graduate schools 
within the colleges. A cross-index was set up desig- 
nating colleges and institutions offering courses in 
specific career opportunities. This would enable 
veterans to ascertain what colleges offer courses in the 
field in which they are interested. 


File Supplies Answers 


This file supplied answers to the following questions 
which have recently been asked by veterans: ‘‘What 
are the requirements for entrance into General Motor’s 
Apprenticeship School?” ‘‘Are there any schools for 
Viennese Massage in New England?” “Are there any 
schools where a veteran might train to be an optician 
or is it necessary for him to learn through apprentice- 
ship?” ‘“‘Where may a person train to become 
a bartender, an embalmer, a photographer?” Many 
questions are answered by the material in this file. 

Since we have a wealth of valuable occupational 
material published by the USES Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis, it was important not to duplicate but 
supplement USES publications. Studies were made 
to determine the type of material most useful to 
VER’s and counselors, and letters were sent out to 
various research organizations, Government agencies, 
associations, and publishing houses. From these and 
other sources, pamphlets, occupational briefs, job 
descriptions, reprints from various occupational 
magazines, and clippings were incorporated to start 
the occupational collection. 

So that this material might be readily accessible and 
kept in an orderly manner, it was set up as a vertical 
file with cross-references. Whenever possible, infor- 
mation is given over the telephone when requested. 

The answers to the following questions were found 
in the Occupational File: ‘‘Where is the most fertile 
field for a man interested in forestry?” ‘“‘Whatiare the 
requirements for a Civil Aeronautics Administration 
license??? ‘What are the present job opportunities 
for a radio announcer?” ‘‘What jobs are available 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation and how 
would one go about obtaining a job with that agency?” 
(A manual published by the FBI answered this 


° 
question and shows that worth-while information can 
be obtained gratis from various agencies.) 


Professional Reading List on Veterans 


The first section of the Professtonal Reading List on 
Veterans dealt with the general subject ‘‘Life in Serv- 
ice.” Later sections of the Professional Reading List 
covered 77 annotated books, pamphlets, and refer- 
ences to chapters of books found in the library. 

No phase of the veteran program was overlooked. 
Because of the wealth of material being published on 
this topic and the transiency of the subject matter it 
was necessary to be highly selective in the books and 
pamphlets recommended for reading by the staff. 
The 77 titles were subdivided into ‘‘Employment’’; 
“Disabled Veterans’; ‘Rehabilitation, General’’; 
‘Rehabilitation, Psychiatric’; ‘‘Rehabilitation, 
Training and Education”; and ‘“‘Reorientation.” 

This professional reading or self-training program 
was inaugurated during the summer of 1945 on a 
mandatory basis, when employees were assigned a 
specific time to do professional reading in ¢he library 
on specific topics. Later this professional reading 
feature was placed on a voluntary basis. 


How You Can Develop a Veteran Collection 


Our collection of veteran material had a modest 
beginning. Perhaps that thought might be encour- 
aging to other local offices who would like to have a 
library but feel that they have neither time nor space 
to start one. 

Let us look at a local source of material. Perhaps 
your VER’s have been doing “desk research’’ for some 
time and are now at the point where the growing 
heaps of material need some organization. This 
might serve as a nucleus for your collection. A simple 
index can be started with general subject headings in 
straight alphabetical order. No cataloguing is re- 
quired in this process. Your aim should be to keep 
the file small enough for ease of working and up-to- 
date enough to be useful. Since current material of 
most concern is not always incorporated in books, you 
might confine your collection at first to pamphlets, 
clippings, releases, reports, bulletins, etc. Later you 
can add a collection of books both on veterans and 
allied subjects. As material is received it is good to 
check it for pertinent information, then circulate it to 
the staff by means of routing slips, before it is filed 


away. Someone should be held responsible for read- 


ing reviews and writing for copies. The person in 
charge should not limit his activities to what is pre- 
scribed and asked for specifically. He must have a 
larger concept and must be constantly on the lookout 
for items and material that will help people within 
the agency to render the best service possible to the 
returned veterans. 
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A LEADER-PROJECT WITH ORGANIZED LABOR 


How the Union 
Became Our Friend 


By HAZEL BIRD 
San Pedro, Calif. 


WHEN TWO organizations operate in the same 
field, particularly within restricted territory, it is 
inevitable that one of two things occur; either open 
competition or full cooperation is established. This 
is the history of the Employment Service and organ- 
ized labor in the Harbor Area of Los Angeles. 

This area for many years has had its crafts, trades, 
and industries fully organized. Hence, organized 
labor had the advantage of being established when 
the first ES office was set up. The ES was the intruder 
and was, at first, viewed with suspicion and distrust. 
Being a Government agency and thus falling into the 
class of fair game, labor locals did considerable 
inquiring into the motives, objectives, and actions of 
the local office. 

The ES was on trial. Our actions were weighed by 
union standards which, in many cases, ES personnel 
did not understand. Not knowing the significance 
of union rules and contracts, the service was found to 
be sadly wanting (and at times a definite menace to 
union security). We decided to learn all we could 
about unions and what made them tick. 

Our training program included many things. We 
learned what was meant by union security. Types of 
contracts were reviewed, showing how construction 
contracts pointed up closed shops and hiring hall 
procedures, while manufacturing contracts include 
grievance machinery and seniority clauses. Inter- 
viewers needed to know something about current 
labor laws, Federal and State, in addition to employ- 
ment office policy, as regards the various actions that 
a union could legally take. Definitions of the more 
commonly used labor terms, to correspond with 
labor relations activities rather than dictionary defini- 
tions, were learned. The duties of labor union 
officials such as a steward, a business agent, and a 
dispatcher were studied as well as those of labor 
relations man for management. Labor relations com- 
mittees’ duties were clarified. Later, members of the 
staff were permitted to attend such committee meet- 
ings at the invitation of labor and management. No 
training, of course, would be complete without 
covering the structure and make-up of the labor 
movement. 

In studying the history of the labor movement in 
this area, representatives from various locals were 
invited to speak at training meetings in the local office. 
We learned, firsthand, from the people who had 
helped to make labor history just why union security, 
conditions of work, rates of pay, and many other 
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matters pertaining to their daily jobs were so jealously 
guarded by unions. The contract is their basis 
of operations with an employer, and is a legal docu- 
ment outlining the responsibility of each party to 
the other. Any action which affects the effectiveness 
of this contract, either by outside agencies or individ- 
uals or the parties themselves, must have the mutual 
consent of the contracting parties. 

Thus we learned never to take any action which 
affected a contract without consent. We found that 
this consent was usually very easy to get if good 
reason was given. 

Incidentally, the history of any union will record 
hardships endured by its members to obtain advanta- 
ges listed in their individual contracts. The long- 
shoremen still talk about the 1934 and 1937 strikes; 
about members who gave their lives during violence; 
of children who were fed on canned pet food while 
principles incorporated into these union contracts 
were being won. Workers point out that objectives 
of the past are accepted labor practices today, such 
as the 8-hour day, vacations with pay, abolishment 
of child labor, and others. They point out that many 
persons alive today can recall when some of the above 
named were considered anarchistic tenets. 


Middle of the Road 


With approximately 90 percent of all our job orders 
coming from labor unions, it is essential that all mem- 
bers of the local staff become acquainted with the dual 
viewpoint, that of labor and management, and ac- 
quire a center of the road, unbiased attitude and 
approach. We learned early that any deviation from 
a clear-cut, objective approach or action resulted in 
the loss of confidence, not only of the opposing group 
but also of the group favored. 

There are many long-standing issues which the local 
office learned about only through long experience. 
Attendance at labor-management committees is one 
of the greatest helps in gaining knowledge of indus- 
tries—their operation, policies, and problems. Time 
and actions seemed to be of the essence and with it 
came confidence of labor and management in our 
integrity, not because we always agreed, but because 
they could see that we are in the community to be of 
assistance to all concerned. 

An unusual example of the full cooperation enjoyed 
by the local employment office is the operation of the 
casual labor pool, a colorful operation of dispatching 
large numbers of men to jobs in short periods of time. 
This pool operates chiefly to aid waterfront industry, 
but has served some 60 different local industries. 

In order to insure a fair chance to a job to every 
worker, a system of wooden plugs carrying a number 
is used. The plug is inserted in a “‘plug board’’ in 
which rows of holes have been drilled. Each man 
wishing work inserts his plug in the first vacant hole 
on the plug board and is dispatched in that order; the 
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first plug being dispatched first and so on until all 
jobs are filled. ‘‘Plugging in”’ is permitted all day but 
dispatches are made usually at 6:30 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
A loud speaker system is used by the dispatcher to call 
plug numbers. 

Very close cooperation with the union and labor 
relations committee is necessary in this casual labor 
operation since any man who receives a dispatch 
slip and appears at the job receives 2 hours’ pay 
whether he actually works or not. None of these 
men pay any union dues since they work only during 
peaks when extra men are needed; but they work 
under conditions covered by the union contract. 
Complaints against these men by employers, many 
involving the union contract, are relayed by our dis- 
patcher and action determined by the union grievance 
committee or labor relations committee. The con- 
tract covering this work calls for a union hiring hall 
dispatch and preferential hiring of all men in the 


industry. Thus, no orders are accepted from the 
employers, only from the union hiring hall. The 
local office agrees to canvass all sister locals for men 
each morning before referring anyone to jobs. This 
has been found an efficient and helpful way of con- 
centrating all “‘extra” men in one pool and holding 
the ES responsible for filling all extra orders, still 
maintaining preference accorded union members in 
their union agreements. The employers, too, are 
entirely pleased with the arrangement. 

This plan originated as a “‘war baby” but is being 
carried forward into peacetime as an essential service 
to our largest industry—waterfront activities. This 
service could not have been rendered without having 
gained full confidence of both labor and management. 
It is a delicate operation and requires very close 
attention to avoid complications. It pays large 
dividends in service to the veteran and interest of 
local office staff. 


CLOSER TIE FOR SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY 


Labor Market 
Facts for Guidance 


By j. J. HUMBIRD 
Portland, Ore. 


OREGON HAS undertaken a new project to bring 
school and industry closer together through the Em- 
ployment Service. 

For example, when Norway was cut off from sup- 
plying paper pulp, many chemistry graduates from 
eastern universities increased the burden on trans- 
portation facilities, not to mention the idle, even 
wasteful expenditure of money, to journey all the way 
across the country, expecting to find jobs in Oregon 
paper pulp mills. They didn’t realize that, just 
because the Northwest had many such mills, jobs were 
not open for graduate chemists. 

One other case at random: A large family packed 
all its belongings and moved from the east coast to the 
Pacific Northwest merely because the two older 
daughters had art ability and they had been told that 
with such ability there were jobs for them as drafts- 
men in the shipyards. Unfortunately, that was not 
the case. 

These and similar cases both before and during the 
war led Oregon leaders to decide to blaze a trail in 
educational and job counseling. They reasoned that 
the only way to eliminate square pegs in round occu- 
pational holes is to know first what jobs are to be filled 
now, 6 months from now, a year from now and even 
after that and then to set up a realistic educational and 
vocational training program to fit these needs. Indic- 
ative of the fact that the idea of a labor market inven- 
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tory is basically sound is the keen interest manifested 
by other States in its progress and success. 

The idea was born when, during a discussion con- 
cerning the proper utilization of high school graduates 
in business and industry, the Junior Division of the 
ES and the Supervisor of Guidance of the Portland 
Public Schools, proposed to the Chamber of Com- 
merce a general occupational survey. 

The manager of the Portland office asked the per- 
sonnel committee of the chamber to consider accept- 
ing the survey as a project. This group appointed a 
small steering committee to study ways and means of 
carrying out a survey plan on a community-wide basis. 

Before making any definite arrangements, it was 
thought advisable to sample the attitude of industry 
toward giving such information as this kind of survey 
would require. Fifty firms were approached with 
a sample questionnaire. All endorsed the program 
as a good project for the community. These men also 
offered many criticisms of the questionnaire and made 
suggestions for a new questionnaire. As a result 
of this sampling, the committee decided to have two 
questionnaires: the first, very general in content and 
designed to obtain information common to ll 
industries; the second, devised along more specific 
lines pertaining to individual industries and industrial 
groups, thus avoiding confusion of terms, definitions, 
and lines of authority. 

The purpose of the first questionnaire is to obtain 
information for changing the curriculum. The 
second questionnaire is to get data pertinent to 
develop a more adequate guidance program, a more 
extensive vocational education program, and a 
more effective placement program for young men 
and young women upon leaving high school. 

The survey should provide information on existing 
occupational trends and aid in keeping education in 
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stride with the rapidly changing technological 
developments. The result should be provision of a 
more challenging type of education for youth. 

The survey should also help: 

1. To get the new occupational picture of the 
Portland area through a careful listing of occupa- 
tions under each general industrial classification as 
well as entry job requirements for youth. 

2. To provide information on the general indus- 
trial outlook in the immediate future. 

3. To determine the advisability of extending 
the regular school year training period from the tra- 
ditional 12 years to 13 or 14 years. (The compulsory 
attendance law has brought back 1,500 students who 
normally would not be attending school. The guid- 
ance of these youths is particularly difficult and the 
schools need to plan special classes and types of train- 
ing for them.) 

The survey should also provide direct information 


UNUSUAL 


‘‘Operation 


Cherry Pack!” 


By CARL YORK 
Traverse City, Mich. 


TRAVERSE CITY, Mich., is the heart of the world’s 
largest cherry producing center. Located in this 
area are eight food processing plants with a total 
plant capacity of 5 million pounds daily. 

Cherries are perishable. We sweat out the danger 
of frost. We sweat out the short pollination period 
when unfavorable weather can, and has, reduced the 
crop as much as 80 percent. We sweat out the period 
when the crop is ready to be picked because a high 
wind or hail storm may bring disaster. 

Climatic conditions are so important that the out- 
come of a crop is uncertain up to the day of harvest. 
Accordingly, in the spring we set our sights for the 
staffing of plants to capacity, in terms of previous 
peak crops. 

The following is a blow by blow account in the 
planning, action, and conclusion stages of the 1946 
cherry harvest. 


Part I. Planning: 


May 1: To date the weather had been favorable 
for a good crop. Accumulation of labor market 
information for presentation to representatives of 
age processors was Employment Service Project 

o. 1. 

May 10: The ES stressed the early presentation 
of labor market information and recruitment plan to 
processors. Anticipated needs of manpower were 
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RECRUITMENT 


to be utilized by the counselors in the high schools 
and by the placement and counseling divisions of the 
ES in an effort to help youth and veterans to estab- 
lish themselves in industry. 

Facts and figures should also result from the survey, 
which could be compiled into suitable brochures and 
monographs to be used by the school counselors in 
courses in vocations. With such realistic information, 
the high school graduate should make a wiser choice 
of vocation, because he is acquainted with the occupa- 
tional opportunities in his community. 

Finally, the survey should provide up-to-date accu- 
rate information on pertinent local industrial develop- 
ment for use by the chamber of commerce and 
similar business groups. Its facts should also furnish 
material for radio broadcasts of job opportunities 
for veterans and youth. and material for use by local 
youth agencies. 


AND STAFFING JOBS—I 


2,000, of which approximately -1,000 might be 
recruited locally. Discussions were held on (1) 
feeding and housing of in-migrants; (2) use of posters, 
handbills, radio, movie, and newspaper publicity; 
(3) erection of a recruitment booth for installation 
on main street. All this program was approved by 
the processors. The ES was in effect given a blank 
check for expenses incidental to the promotional 
aspects of this campaign. Favorable weather 
continued. 

May 20: Permission was obtained to house a tent 
colony at the fair grounds. A contract was made 
with a caterer to feed the tent colony. Local officials 
approved a request to place a booth at the main 
street intersection. Favorable weather continued. 

May 31: Booth design approved, construction to 
start immediately. Drafts of radio and newspaper 
publicity had been completed. Heavy frost occurred 
inland, indicating possible damage to cherries there, 
but more to the shore-grown crops. 

June 6: Processors pooled housing requirements 
and arranged for purchase of tents, cots, and blankets. 
Drop of fruit buds was very light. Recent frost did 
not damage cherries. Favorable weather continued. 

June 17: Orders placed for 1,000 posters, 10,000 
handbills, 3 movie trailers. Letters were sent to all 
community organizations stressing the need for the 
total mobilization of the region’s manpower resources 
and urging them to solicit their membership for full 
or part-time work during the cherry pack. Ideal 
weather continued. 

June 20: A news item was released on “‘Labor Sup- 
ply for Processors’ Big Problem” urging the public to 
register for work at the ES or the cannery of their 
choice. Ideal weather continued. 

June 24: Conditioning display ads in local news- 
papers stressed “‘Register Now at the ES or the Can- 
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nery of Your Choice.” Radio spot announcements 
stressed the “‘register now” angle. Climatic conditions 
were perfect. 

June 25: Crop reporting services estimated a 50- 
million-pound cherry pack. 

June 28: The ES met with canners to review progress 
on recruitment effort to date. Canners reported 200 
applications for work as a result of our publicity. The 
ES reported 300 applications on hand from house- 
wives, school youth, and others as a result of pub- 
licity. Tent colony for migratory workers was to be 
set up on July 5, 1946, with a feeding station to open 
on the same date. News item headed “ES Calls for 
More Men and Women to Register for Work in Can- 
neries,”? ran in local paper. Sweet cherries ripened 
fast. Harvest was expected to begin in a week. 
Warm days and cool nights continued which were 
ideal for cherries. 


Part II. Action: 


July 3: The 1946 cherry pack began with early 
sweet cherries arriving at processing plants. Antic- 
ipating’a bumper crop, interoffice placement order 
for 5,000 cherry pickers and 800 food processing plant 
workers was released on the same date. 

July 8: Hot weather ripened cherries rapidly. 
Sweets were arriving in large quantities. Labor 
requirements for the sweet-cherry processing were 
considerably less than for the sour-cherry pack be- 
cause a large share of the sweets were brined and 
packed in 50-gallon barrels. 

No recruitment program has ever been necessary 
for handling the sweet cherry as local labor is suffi- 
cient to man the plants. The sweet-cherry crop is a 
prelude to the over-all cherry harvest. It affords the 
processor an opportunity to tune up his plant for the 
sour cherry crop. 

By contacting processors daily and obtaining their 
opinions, the ES can base the timing of necessary 
recruitment. This year, the week of July 22, 1946, 
was named as the week the peak would be reached. 
It was agreed that the recruitment program should 
get under way 2 weeks prior to the peak week. 
Therefore, coverage of a 30-mile radius with posters 
and handbills in all small towns and villages was 
started as of this date. ‘ 

July 9: Over 300 call-in cards were mailed to all 
applicants in the active file. Showing of movie 
trailer in small towns and a series of radio spot an- 
nouncements was begun. 

July 10: Poster and handbill distribution in 
small towns and villages completed. Sweet cherries 
receipts hit the peak. Sour cherries were now turning 
to a pale red color, and were large, juicy, and of 
excellent quality. Warm balmy days continued. 
Manpower status in plants was good. 

July 11: Completion of poster and handbill dis- 
tribution was noted on this date as all local business 
establishments were visited and 11 x 14 posters 
appeared in windows and on counters. About 250 
call-in cards were mailed. In another 10 days sour 
cherries (Montmorency) were expected to start 
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coming in from the orchards in rapidly increasing 
volume. Therefore, all inactive 511 and 542 cards in 
the office were pulled and call-in cards prepared. 

July 12: First sour cherries from the inland region 
(located to the south of Traverse City) were received 
by local canners; 246 more call-in cards were mailed 
for cherry-plant workers. 

July 15: The main street of Traverse City, which 
normally can take care of local crowds was flooded 
with cherry pickers. A seemingly endless line of 
traffic, honking of horns, together with crowded 
streets, told us that another crop of red sour cherries 
would soon come pouring into the canneries. Radio 
spot announcements were increased to two a day and 
additional newspaper display ads and feature items 
on radio and newspaper arranged for. Manpower 
needs were 50 men and 100 women. 

July 16: Sweet cherries were tapering off and sours 
were pouring in. Night shifts started in all plants. 
Additional 100 men and 200 women were wanted by 
processors. A recruiting booth placed during the day 
at an ideal location on the main business street, be- 
tween our largest department store and most modern 
movie theatre. 

July 17: Booth referrals to plants totaled 91 for the 
first day of operation. Present staff in the plants was 
sufficient to handle daily receipts and night shifts 
operated at 30 percent capacity. Hot days followed 
by cool nights continued. 

July 18: Radio, newspaper publicity, and movie 
screenings increased. Late check-up of plants re- 
vealed that the ES was keeping up with labor demand. 
Plants were operating night shifts at 50 percent of 
capacity. Another 500 call-in cards were mailed. 

July 19: Total employment was 1,179 in the process- 
ing plants, of which 542 were women. Day crews at 
all processing plants were filled. 

July 20: Volume of sour-cherry receipts was increas- 
ing daily. Peak was expected within a week unless 
weather conditions were adverse. Call-in cards were 
mailed. Manpower was adequate for operations over 
the week end. 

July 22: The cherry harvest began to skyrocket to 
reach the peak of the crop as the pickers, inspired by 
the high wage rate and easy picking, established new 
records. A red tidal wave of fruit poured into the 
canneries. 

July 23: All plants were working around the clock 
with storage vats filled to capacity and trucks lined 
up all night waiting to unload. Radio spot announce- 
ments increased to five daily. Late evening round-up 
found lines of trucks waiting longer than the previous 
evening to unload with all plant tanks filled, all lines 
running at capacity, and more workers reporting for 
work as some late arrivals for cherry picking were 
induced to take processing plant work. The tent 
colony at the fair grounds took on the appearance of 
an early settler village. 

July 24: Ideal harvest weather—hot days and cool 
nights, breezes from Lake Michigan—helped prevent 
spoilage of the cherries on trucks waiting up to 18 hours 
before storage vats at the plants become available. 
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July 25: More radio and newspaper appeals were 
made for workers. All canners asked growers to dis- 
continue picking for one day to enable the plants to 
catch up. Labor turn-over was increasing as the 
pressure of long hours and high speed operation took 
its toll. Seventy men and 70 female workers were 
needed for night shifts. An S. O. S. to the State office 
requested action on inter-office recruitment orders. 

July 26: Cherry receipts dropped 50 percent as a 
result of appeal to growers to cease picking one day. 
Total employment in local plants had risen to 1,786. 
Radio and movie plugs continued. Current needs 
were 45 male and 55 female for night shift. 

July 28: New plant production records were being 
established daily. All plants worked around the 
clock on Sunday to catch up. 

July 29: All plants had some empty vats. Radio 
and newspaper ads continued. Women sorters on 
the night shift needed to replace quits which were 
our major concern at that time. Total employment 
was 2,000. 

July 31: For the tenth consecutive day plants oper- 
ated at capacity. Work stations were adequately 
manned. Indications were that previous crop esti- 
mates of 50 million pounds would be substantially 
exceeded. 

August 1: All canners reported full crews for both 
day and night shifts. Volume of cherries held firm. 
Plants operated 20-22 hours per day. Labor turn- 
over increased slightly. Current manpower needs 
were only for replacements. The movie trailer screen- 
ing was canceled but radio spots continued. Recruit- 
ment order canceled. 

August 2: Total employment 2,050. Radio spots 
were discontinued. Weather had held up very 
favorably as we approached the end of the harvest. 


UNUSUAL RECRUITMENT 


Playtime Is 
Placement Time 


By JOHN G. BECKER 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


WHEN IT’S playtime in the Pocono Mountains of 
Pennsylvania it’s placement time in the E. Strouds- 
burg Employment Service office. Our office is 
located in that rich resort area. On Memorial Day 
approximately 240 hotels, boarding houses, and 
camps open for business and remain open through 
Labor Day. About 40 remain open until October 15, 
. and 12 are year-round hotels. The problem of 
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August 3: Night crews in plants were cut back to 
8 hours per day. The peak had passed. The recruit- 
ing booth was removed from the street as canners 
reported no current demand. . 

August 10-17: All canners had laid off their night 
crews during the previous 3 days but were maintaining 
full day crews. No current demand for labor existed. 
Day crews were cut back to 6-8 hours daily. The last 
of the cherries were expected within the next few 
days. Finally, all canners had concluded their 1946 
pack, estimated at 70 to 75 million pounds. 


Part III. Summary of Recruitment Activities: 


Recruitment plans were geared to meet needs for 
an estimated 50-million-pound pack. Production for 
the area reached 75 million pounds, an all-time 
high. Over 1,800 call-in cards were mailed, 1,000 
posters were placed, and 10,000 handbills were 
distributed. There were 80 spot announcements and 
several feature items broadcast over the local radio 
station. Twenty display advertisements and several 
feature stories appeared in the local newspapers. 
Movies trailers were screened 36 times and 36 
announcements were made on movie public address 
systems. Fifty letters were sent to community 
organizations. An attractive booth was set up on 
the main street. Housing and feeding stations were 
arranged for migratory workers. 


Results: 


1. Twelve hundred ES referrals resulted in 
635 placements. 

2. No crop losses due to manpower shortages in 
the plants were reported. 

3. Letters were received from all processors 
indicating that they were well pleased with our 
efforts. 


AND STAFFING JOBS—II 


getting kitchen, dining room, and other help has 
always been a serious one. During the war emer- 
gency few, if any, referrals were made to these hotels. 
With the end of hostilities we determined to reopen 
this productive field but found that the employers 
had been filling most of their requirements through 
their own sources or private employment agencies. 
We found them hesitant about placing their orders 
with our office because they felt that we would be 
unable to staff their establishments properly. 

In a trail-blazing plan, we stationed one of our 
interviewers in certain ES offices in that area, and 
worked out a schedule for him to spend one week 
each month during April, May, June, and July 
visiting these offices on positive recruitment. 

We then made personal visits to employers and 
explained the plan for recruitment. We asked for 
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and received hiring authority from approximately 
50 percent of the resorts. These contacts entailed 
hundreds of miles of travel and days of concentrated 
effort, but we believe the results warranted the 
effort. 

Analysis of our records showed 532 placements, of 
which 354 were order-holding. This is a gratifying 


accomplishment. We hope to improve it next year 
by expanding the positive recruitment program. 

In addition, plans are under way for a working 
agreement with the Resort Bureau of the ES in New 
York City. Through these activities we hope to 
better serve the major industry of the Poconos— 
recreation: 


UNUSUAL RECRUITMENT AND STAFFING JOBS—III 


Workers for 
Tobacco 


By GLADYS T. CLARK 
Marion, S.C. 


THE PEAK season of this office in. which the work 
load is excessively heavy is the tobacco season—from 
July through October. There are many hours of 
preparation before the market opens, many hours of 
registration and referral of workers, and many hours 
of checking and verifying placements. 

There is something that gets into the system of any- 
one who works with the tobacco people. They are a 
friendly, kindly, cooperative folk who see their job 
through business eyes. It is a community work em- 
bracing the entire community. The influx of workers 
and visitors doubles and triples the town’s population, 
quadruples their wealth, and creates a community 
spirit. 

The tobacco market in our territory is represented 
by three groups of buyers who buy for nine packing 
houses, stemmeries, and manufacturers of tobacco 
products. The commodity is brought in by farmers 
within a radius of a hundred miles. They sell on the 
open floor of one of the 12 tobacco warehouses, to the 
chant of the auctioneers. Tobacco is unloaded from 
trucks and wagons, put into baskets according to 
grade, weighed and placed in line on warehouse 
floors. The auctioneer is accompanied by buyers, 
ticket markers, and checkers, ticket turners, and even 
water boys. Immediately after the sale of each pile or 
basket, the farmer goes to the warehouse window to 
receive his check. Each warehouse must have calcu- 
lators, bookkeepers, and clerical workers of all kinds. 
The tobacco is picked up by the buyers, carried by gas 
trucks and hand trucks to factories and packing houses 
where workers shake dirt, stem leaves, pack, and then 
ship the tobacco. One may readily see that a great 
number of employees may be involved. Tobacco 
activities will also be reflected in the activities of 
stores, banks, and railroads which have to hire addi- 
tional help in order to handle the extra load of work. 

Representatives from the various companies and 
warehouses have organized a tobacco board of trade 
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to advertise the market and provide beneficial assist- 
ance. The efforts of our manager, who visited the 
president and director of the association as well as 
the mayor of the town and the tobacco sales super- 
visor for the community, convinced the board that 
our Employment Service office could be of help to 
them. Once convinced that the ES could be of 
assistance, the board arranged for and paid the office 
space rent for an itinerant office. They wanted labor 
to’ keep the tobacco moving. We promised to secure 
this labor. We knew that we would utilize all the 
local labor available. But if that was not enough we 
knew that through the State-wide network of ES 
offices we could publicize our needs and get help 
from a wide area. 

We made our plans in the spring. We compiled a 
list of workers employed in 1945 and 1944 along with 
their addresses and social security numbers. We 
mimeographed several thousand form letters which 
asked the addressee, if not employed, to come into 
our office for registration and referral. These were 
mailed to over 2,000 workers about 3 weeks prior to 
the opening date of the market. One week later we 
set up our itinerant office and staffed it with two 
persons. They were rushed with applicants. We had 
previously contacted the_employers and knew how 
many workers would be needed by each one. As the 
rush of applicants increased, registrations were aban- 
doned and lists of casual labor substituted. These 
applicants were especially checked for handicaps and 
for veteran status before referral. It was necessary to 
continue checking with employer’s daily for the first 
few weeks of the season so that their needs might be 
satisfied. 

As the season advanced our routine work of verifying 
placements pressed heavier and heavier. Although 
this was extended to a weekly basis, the necessary 
clerical work required many extra hours of overtime. 
The referrals and placements are shown over a period 
of four monthly reports. 

This tobacco season will reflect around 3,500 place- 
ments. The question that follows the completion of 
any job is, “Have we done a good job? Could we have 
given more and better service?” The answer is 
reflected by the statement of the supervisor of the 
tobacco sales to our local manager, ‘‘You have done a 
good job and I have heard no criticism whatsoever of 
your work nor any cry for labor that was not answered 
by a sufficient supply of labor. It is a job well done.” 
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INNOVATIONS FOR 


Monitoring 
Self-Application 


By cyrus G. FLANDERS 
Hartford, Conn. 


WHAT WOULD you managers do if your crowds of 
applicants were increasing in number so that in 1 day 
you had to turn away 150 people? And if there was 
every prospect of the load increasing still more? 

And suppose all placement staff members were so 
busy registering applicants that no one had time to 
go out and develop job opportunities? 

Well, first you’d shout to high heaven for more help; 
which is what we in Hartford did last November. 
But the answer was: “‘You’ll have to get along on what 
you’ve got.” Something radically different had to be 
done—and done fast. 

We remembered that in Hartford several years ago 
we had a “blown up” copy of an application card 
copied on to a blackboard and we had had a monitor 
instructing a group of a dozen or so in filling out their 
cards. But we had abandoned that idea because 
first, we had to wait for a group to gather before in- 
structions could begin; second, college graduates had 
to fill out their cards at the same speed as applicants 
with little schooling; and third, the applicants were 
released en masse and then required to wait, some of 
them for a half hour, while harassed interviewers tried 
to hustle them through. So we tried to think how we 
could work into that system something that would 
help to overcome those difficulties. 

We came up with what we call the controlled 
self-application plan. It was different from the 
methods we were using. For that reason, we knew 
we would have to do a real selling job on our office 
staff or the whole thing would flop before it had 
a fair trial. So we got our 51 people together and 
said: ‘‘We had to turn away 150 people last Monday. 
It’s likely to get worse before it gets better. There-is 
no money to get more help and even if we did get 
them, they’d only be in the way while they were being 
trained, and we’ve got to do something now. Which 
would you rather do—spend more time on applica- 
tions and less on placements until we have a big file 
of applicants and no time to get them jobs? Or, would 
you like to try an idea that may make it possible to 
spend much more time on placement work and field 
visiting so we can do a real job for returning veterans?” 
Of course, the staff preferred the latter. So we 
said, ‘‘We’ve worked out a plan. Here’s how it 
works: 

“*First, we set up two tables, end to end, and we put 
eight chairs around the tables. We put enough ink 
wells, pens, and blotters on the tables so that eight 
people can be filling out their cards at one time. We 
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call this a unit and we’ll put an interviewer in charge 
and call him a monitor. The monitor has a desk at 
the head of the table. We have two or three more 
of these units in reserve so that as the need for expan- 
sion comes, we will be able to expand—then when 
the peak load is past, we can contract again. 

‘“Next, we exhibit large copies of the registration 
cards (32 x 40) so that applicants may have something 
to guide them. Only the face of these cards is filled 
out asa sample. When the applicant comes into the 
office to register, he is referred to Section A. Our 
desks have upright cards on them identifying the 
sections plainly. The monitor greets him, gives him 
the proper card to fill out, points out the sample card 
to follow, and asks him to take his place at the table. 

“Our previous experience has convinced us that 
many applicants when filling out their work history 
make a botch of it. For that reason we have had 
prepared a mimeographed scratch paper copy of the 
work history section of the registration card. The 
monitor hands the applicant one of these sheets and 
asks him to write out his work history on this sheet 
instead of the card: The applicant begins to write 
and the monitor gives instructions to the next appli- 
cant and so on. Each applicant sets his own pace 
and you’d be surprised at the differences in speed 
among applicants. The monitor circulates around 
the table and as an applicant finishes his work history 
paper, he checks it, makes suggestions, and then the 
applicant copies it on to the card. 


Card is Checked 


‘‘When the full card is completed, the monitor seats 
him at his desk and checks the card briefly for com- 
pleteness, classifies and codes it, gives the applicant 
his ID card, and then checks over the list of orders on 
the demand list. If the applicant qualifies for a job 
on the list of shortage occupations or if he needs 
counseling or any other service, he is routed to the 
proper department. If not, he is dismissed. The 
monitor completes an interview and then circulates 
around the table, comes back and completes another 
interview and repeats the process.” 

When we first started this plan we expected too 
much of the monitors. We set a maximum time limit 
of 2 to 3 minutes for the looking over of the list of 
shortage occupations, coding, and getting necessary 
details which have been omitted. We foundit couldn’t 
be done that fast. It takes 7 minutes and sometimes 
more. 

There is still some waiting on the part of the appli- 
cants, but we have had very few complaints, whereas 
before we had many. (The applicant doesn’t com- 
plain when he feels as though he is doing something 
to help himself.) 

We had expected that the quality of the cards would 
suffer. We were willing to pay that price if only we 
did not have to turn away any applicants and if we 
could put more time into placement work. 
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Imagine our surprise when we found that the quality 
of the registration cards did not suffer as greatly as 
we feared. When a Washington headquarters official 
dropped in several months after we had had the system 
in effect and surveyed 80 cards chosen at random from 
all the code groups in the files, she found that our 
cards compared in quality with complete registrations 
taken by interviewers in various other offices. 

Now, let’s see what this system helped us to do. 
We immediately transferred six application taking 
interviewers to the Employer Service Section. We 


set up a field visiting program and within a month 
were making some 200 visits a month. Placements 
increased 116 percent in one month and cost per place- 
ments was cut in half. Instead of every one working 
at top speed and feeling that he was accomplishing 
nothing worthwhile anyway, everyone on the staff 
saw that his efforts were paying off in placements 
and in the other functions we had had to neglect. 

The plan is not perfect by any means, but that’s 
what it’s helped us do in Hartford. 


INNOVATIONS FOR BETTER SERVICE—II 


How We Staggered 
The Applicant Load | 


By DAVID RICHTER AND 
HENRY E. ROLLMAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMMEDIATELY following VJ-day, the offices in the 
Philadelphia area were faced with an increased 
number of new applicants resulting from mass lay-offs 
and a flood of veterans. The unevenness of the flow 
of the applicant traffic to the offices was vexing. 
We found that most of the applicants reported during 
the early morning hours. In addition, the first few 
days of the week were the most popular. 

We were faced with the necessity of rearranging 
the physical facilities of our offices so that these 
applicants could be accommodated in the Application 
and Original Claims Sections during peak periods. 
We soon reached the maximum physical limits in 
several of the offices. All offices became congested. 
In an effort to provide registration service to this 
increased load, it was necessary to transfer inter- 
viewers from other sections of the office to help the 
regular self-application staff even though we realized 
that this would be at the expense of other important 
Employment Service functions. In spite of such 
shifts our applicants were waiting excessive periods 
of time and were, by the time that service could be 
rendered, disgruntled and more difficult to handle. 

Our interviewers also showed signs of strain. The 
presence of large groups of applicants lent an air of 
confusion; the noise of their conversations and move- 
ments was distracting. As a result of their anxiety 
to handle as many applicants as possible during a day 
and to reduce the waiting time for applicants, inter- 
viewers were inclined to rush through their conver- 
sations with applicants, to discourage them from 
asking questions, to neglect giving them information 
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on their responsibilities in connection with reporting 
to the office, and to omit informing applicants of the 
manner in which the employment office would serve 
them. Therefore, applicants were confused as to the 
reason for their having filed an application with the 
ES and as to what they could expect of the agency. 

During those periods of the day when the applicant 
traffic was lighter and during those days of the week 
when fewer applicants appeared, our interviewers 
were not guilty of these faults. It was apparent that 
our service to applicants varied in direct relation to 
variations in applicant load. 


What We Did About It 


In an effort to eliminate partially the unevenness of 
the flow, we publicly appealed to applicants to avoid 
coming during the early morning hours of the day. 
We requested employers, if possible, to schedule their 
lay-offs for different days of the week. In an effort 
to insure evenness of service to applicants, we provided 
interviewers with check lists to remind them of the 
items about which the applicant should be informed 
during his interview. 

In a further effort to improve the quality of applica- 
tion cards, we had all completed cards carefully re- 
viewed and pointed out areas of weakness to our inter- 
viewers. We tried monitoring self-application on an 
individual and on a group basis. Our headaches still 
persisted ! 

Then we hit upon an answer which appeared to 
provide a solution to our many problems. We sched- 
uled our applicants for their initial interview and the 
filing of their initial claim. 

The plan is a simple one, with two main features; 
(1) having applicants complete application cards at 
home, and (2) assigning appointment hours at which 
they are to return for interview. 

In scheduling appointments for applicants, it was 
necessary to determine how much time should be 
allowed to provide an adequate application interview. 
Time studies showed that 15 minutes were adequate 
to do a satisfactory job. With this information, it was 
possible, therefore, to determine how many inter- 
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views could be handled by the self-application inter- 
viewers during a workday. 

The next step was to determine the “drop-outs.” 
After several weeks’ experience, we found that of those 
applicants who were instructed to return about 20 
percent did not reappear for interviews when sched- 
uled todo so. It was necessary to schedule 20 percent 
more applicants than could actually be handled. 


Scheduling by Receptionist 


The scheduling is done by the receptionist. She is 
given a tally sheet divided into half-hour intervals for 
each day of the week and is told, based on the number 
of self-application interviewers available plus the 
*“‘drop-out” factor, the number of applicants whom 
she should schedule for each half-hour interval of the 
day. When the first applicants appear, the reception- 
ist assigns an appointment time of 8:30 a. m. to them 
and makes strokes in the first half-hour interval block. 
When that block contains the maximum number of 
strokes representing the number of applicants whom 
she has been told to schedule for each half-hour, she 
proceeds to the next block and assigns an appointment 
time of 9 a. m. to applicants, etc. 

When a new applicant appears at the reception desk 
and wants to register for work or to file an unemploy- 
ment compensation or servicemen’s readjustment 
allowance claim, he is given an instruction sheet which 
tells him in simple language to complete all of the 
items (except occupational titles and codes, com- 
ments, selective factor block entries) on a blank appli- 
cation card. The applicant, in addition, is given a 
slip containing an appointment hour at which he is to 
return to the local office with the completed applica- 
tion card. If the applicant also wishes to file an un- 
employment compensation claim, he is given a blank 
claims form and an additional instruction sheet which 
explains the entries which are to be made. Service- 
men’s readjustment allowance claimants are not given 
claims forms to complete at home because it is be- 
lieved the average applicant might find the instruc- 
tions too complicated. 

The receptionist explains to the applicant that by 
assigning an appointment time to him he will not be 
required to wait in the local office upon his return but 
will be interviewed immediately if he is on time for 
his appointment. 

When the applicant returns, he is routed to an 
interviewer in the Self-Application Section who 
reviews his application, makes any additions or 
corrections necessary, codes and classifies the card, 
initiates an identification card, notes on the registra- 
tion card any additional titles and codes (additionals 
are initiated clerically), and spends the greater part 


of the 15-minute period discussing with the applicant 
labor market conditions, how the ES operates, what 
the applicant’s responsibilities are, and so on. If the 
applicant is a claimant, he is then routed to the 
Original Claims Section. In the case of unemploy- 
ment compensation claims, the form which he has 
prepared at home is reviewed and any necessary 
corrections are made. 


Results of this innovation are gratifying: 


1. When the applicant returns to the local office, he 
can be routed immediately with no more than a few 
minutes’ wait to an interviewer in the Self-Application 
Section. 

2. The great majority of applicants keep the 
assigned appointments. The few who fail to do so 
do not represent a problem. 

3. Reactions of the applicants observed at the 
reception point and obtained as a result of direct 
questioning indicate that applicants prefer the new 
plan. 

4. Quality of the registrations has improved. 
Even in offices with a high amount of illiteracy among 
applicants, the largest number of cards completed 
by applicants which were not acceptable amounted to 
only 5 percent of the total of all registrations com- 
pleted. * . 

%. There is a quieter atmosphere and an impres- 
sion of orderliness in all of the local offices because of 
the absence of large crowds of applicants. 

G. Applicants who do not reappear for an inter- 
view (‘drop-outs’) actually represent savings in 
personnel time since records for them (claims, applica- 
tion cards, index cards, etc.) would have been 
unnecessarily initiated and have required filing, purg- 
ing, and refiling. 

7. Provision can be made to hold formal training 
classes, arrange for plant visits, attendance at special 
meetings, etc., at specific times with the knowledge 
that the staff will be available. 

8%. Knowing the number of applicants to be handled 
by the Self-Application Section each day makes it 
possible, if the number scheduled is less than the 
maximum which the unit can handle, to plan in 
advance, and to make use of the self-application inter- 
viewers by assigning them to other local office func- 
tions. 

We are pleased with our new plan. Our interview- 
ers and claims takers appreciate the absence of strain 
and pressure. Applicants approve elimination of 
long waiting periods in the local offices; supervisors 
of the other sections are glad to see borrowing of staff 
ended while the supervisors of the Self-Application 
Section can now organize and plan their work. Our 
managers are grateful for all of these benefits. 
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A PLAN FOR 


The Grapevine 
Made Useful 


By RAY E. BOZEMAN 
Brownsville, Tex. 


DURING A routine administrative tour of local 
offices in my district several months ago, I began to 
get faint inklings of a general decline in employee 
morale. Apparently, fancied grievances of employees 
were assuming proportions out of line with their 
validity. Several staff members were showing evi- 
dence of sensitivity to imaginary slights. Unseen 
skeletons were rattling their bones. Casual remarks 
and answers to direct questions indicated the organiza- 
tion was coming apart at the seams. Personnel turn- 
over became unduly high and the necessity for prompt 
diagnosis and speedy remedial measures became 
manifest. 

What to do? First step was to discover and nail 
down as many as possible of the real and intangible 
causes for existing conditions and to examine them 
thoroughly, with the objective of sifting out and giving 
scrutiny to the major reasons for an unhealthy situa- 
tion. Findings were catalogued and at the next regu- 
lar district-wide managers’ conference, the problem 
was placed before the managers for their inspection 
and suggestions. With the assistance of local office 
managers as consultants, the district office was able to 
bring into focus several internal elements which were 
bringing about a deterioration of employee morale. 
Among these were: 

I. Too little personal interest displayed by the 
administration in employees as individuals. 

2. Too little exchange of information between 
offices concerning employee activities, operations, 
accomplishments, and plans. 

3. A general feeling of instability resulting from 
unconfirmed rumors of personnel changes, revised 
operations, new programs, and reorganization. 

4. A tendency on the part of local offices to set up 
as separate entities, due to failure to bring employees 
together socially or in group training. 

%- Failures by administration to interpret State, 
regional, and national programs understandably for 
personnel in the district below the level of manager; to 
point out the relative importance of operations, 
functions or programs for the knowledge and use 
of performance staff. 

G. A proneness by administration and supervision 
to emphasize the serious and abstract phases of the 
Employment Service, without proper consideration for 
differences in individuals, communities, and industries 
or for the lighter and more pleasant aspects of the job. 

In short, employees in the district were. realizing 
that they knew little of the employees, operations, 
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activities, programs, or progress in their companion 
local offices, the district office, or the higher adminis- 
trative offices. 

The dissection and resulting diagnosis led to a 
number of suggested cures. It was agreed finally 
that training sessions would be conducted for mixed 
groups at central locations, with every local office 
represented, thus affording employees the opportunity 
to become better acquainted and to get the individual 
office slant on problems encountered in the operations 
or functions for which training was being given. 

Social gatherings and activities, it was thought, 
should also be promoted between offices. A district- 
wide get-together, according to one suggestion, was 
to be scheduled periodically for all employees in the 
district. 

A bulletin for, of, and by the employees of the 
district was also agreed on. ‘This was to be published 
and distributed at regular intervals to every employee 
in the district. 

Thus was born the district bulletin—THE Grape- 
VINE. 


To Boost Morale 


THE GRAPEVINE is dedicated to the task of boosting 
and maintaining morale of employees of this district. 
The bulletin is published semi-monthly, after the 
mid-month and end-of-month reporting periods now 
effective in the districts. By general agreement, 
Tue GRAPEVINE is published by the district office, 
since it has the equipment and is the fountain-head 
of information. The greater part of the material 
which goes into the publication, however, is contri- 
buted by employees of the 10 local offices which 
comprise the districts. The district office handles 
the editing. " 

A few of the departments of THE GRAPEVINE are 
as follows: 

Editorial: This department is written in the manner 
of a fireside chat, usually under the heading, ‘“The 
Head Knocker Says.” In this section, the district 
supervisor makes his interpretations and analyses, 
gives pep-talks, and makes his commendations or 
criticisms. Reaction to the column has been good 
throughout the district, particularly in those instances 
when a snow-balling rumor has been picked up and 
worked over. 

Personnelities: The Personnelities department is de- 
voted exclusively to employees in the district, em- 
ployees who have resigned or have been transferred 
to other districts, or visitors from the State office or 
other offices. It records items of interest regarding 
employees, who visited whom, who was seen where, 
amusing mishaps, vacationers (with forwarding 
addresses), birthday announcements, marriages, and 
the like. It is a favorite department with readers. 

Suggestions: As implied, the department incorporates 
suggestions, primarily from local office personnel, 
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concerning improvements in operations, changes in 
procedures, changes in the bulletin, and so forth. 

Questions and Answers: Questions on operations, 
policies, relations, regulations, and activities are 
answered in this department by the district supervisor 
or by the employee or functional division named in 
the question. 

Orchids: In this department, recognition is given to 
offices or individuals for outstanding performance in 
any phase of ES operations. 

Stinkweeds: Herein local offices or employees de- 
scribe their headaches or get gripes off their chests. 
It is notable that items are submitted for this depart- 
ment most infrequently. 

Standing of the Clubs: This department gives a com- 
parative analysis of office activities in the district and 
is designed to promote a competitive spirit among 
offices. 

This ’n? That: One department is reserved for passing 
along the latest jokes, witty sayings, and levity in gen- 
eral. This ’n’ That is a fill-in feature for the purpose 
of providing comedy, as well as to make the final page 
come out even. 

The first issue of THE GRAPEVINE was published in 
August of this year. The sixth issue has just been 
released. Have the results justified the effort? A few 
facts may bear examination. 


During the past 10 weeks, there have been no resig- 
nations due to dissatisfaction or to taking of other 
jobs. On the other hand, nine vacancies have been 
filled in local offices through the efforts put forth by 
local office personnel to find qualified persons and to 
interest them in ES jobs. When articles appeared in 
THe GRAPEVINE outlining personnel needs, locations 
and classifications of vacancies, and qualifications 
required in applicants to fill the positions, 6 offices 
responded with 14 candidates, of whom 9 were hired. 

A reporter for the daily newspaper in one of the 
local office communities ran across one of the early 





issues of THE GRAPEVINE and gave it a two-column 
‘“‘ride”’ in the newspaper. The reporter has been 
returning to the local office an average of three times 
weekly to obtain other items concerning the ES. 
Prior to the incident, the local office had difficulty in 
getting any publicity through the newspaper, but now 
articles appear several times weekly. 

The Orchids department of the second issue carried 
a squib pointing to a better-than-average placement 
job being performed by one of the local offices. No 
previous mention had been made of their accomplish- 
ment, either written or verbally. A letter to the 
editor of THE GRAPEVINE reads, in part: 

‘“‘We want to say just a few words in appreciation of THe 
Grapevine. We think it is the very best tonic for our Employ- 
ment Service which, as you know, sometimes gets us tired 
and irritable. Thanks a lot for the orchids in the 
last issue. It raised our morale 1000 percent.” 

The letter was signed by the entire office staff. 

An official of the unemployment compensation 
writes from the State administrative office to a local 
unemployment compensation representative: 

“T have enjoyed THE Grapevine. I wish you would tell the 
ES that they are to be complimented on their paper—it is an 
excellent idea.” 

From a practically unknown clerk in the smallest 
local office in the district comes this: 

**Many thanks for the birthday wishes. It brought me much 
pleasure toread theitem. Ireally like Tue GRAPEVINE. . 

Every issue has carried one or more articles on local 
office activity. Particular emphasis has been given to 
placements, employer contacts, counseling, and 
service to veterans. 

It would not be fair to say that THE GRAPEVINE has 
been the only thing responsible for the noticeable 
improvements in morale and activity in the district. 
It can be said safely, however, that its publication has 
been a strong contributing factor and that the work 
entailed in its publication has been justified. 
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EFFECTIVE TYPE OF OPERATIONS CONTROLS 


Long Beach 
Plan 


By GEORGE TOLL 
Long Beach, Calif. 


IT IS 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The staff is rushing 
to line up a hundred night-shift cannery workers be- 
fore 5 o’clock. We are also working on a detailed 
analysis of the working population promised to the 
Chamber of Commerce before closing time; and at the 
same time we are frenziedly trying to complete some 
charts we have been asked to present along with our 
talk to the Mayor’s Housing Committee the first thing 
in the morning. 

The telephone rings. Headquarters calling—in- 
structing us to prepare a comprehensive report of such 
great importance that it must take precedence over 
everything else. 

So, at the expense of losing placements and straining 
the community relations, we take the staff off the 
important work they are doing and everyone starts 
digging for the required statistics. 

What local Employment Service office manager 
hasn’t had this experience? 

It was on just such a day as this that the Long 
Beach ES statistical record was established. Graphic, 
concise, yet complete, it not only provides an over-all, 
fingertip source of statistical data available for any 
emergency, but, even more important, it serves as a 
day-to-day operations control tool. 

Our office of 68 employees is divided into these 
departments: employer relations including place- 
ment, applicant service, technical services, and a 
veterans’ division. Supervisors in charge of these 
sections have been required to submit narrative and 
statistical reports to the manager each week to be used 
as administrative controls. Each of these reports, in 
addition to a summarization of weekly activities, has 
contained a section for recommendations, which are 
reviewed by the supervisors and the manager at 
weekly meetings. Although good administration 
control material has been developed in this way, 
this system had its weaknesses: too many reports 
were required, too much paper work was involved, 
there was some over-lapping of reported material. 

It was determined that what was needed for contro] 
purposes was a report that would provide: 

1. One central record of data for the entire office. 

2. Figures for a workload analysis. 

3. Full statistical coverage, requiring very little 
additional time in preparation and utilizing existing 
and available statistics. 

4. An aid to the office supervisors and the manager 
for proper administrative control by: (a) Making 
comparisions of sectional operations; (b) indicating 
special needs for training or improvement of opera- 
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tions; (c) assisting in the compilation of other reports 
such as the LABoR MarRKET BULLETIN, etc.; (d) provid- 
ing a basis for the follow-up necessary to correct 
existing weaknesses. 

With a Technical Service Division in the office, 
statistical reports are concentrated in one unit under 
the direction of the labor market analyst. Here the 
reports are reviewed and significant factors noted. 
The Technical Services Division then condenses the 
entire material into one weekly statistical report. 
The report contains the following information: office 
contracts, referrals, referral of claimants, placements 
and job openings secured during the week, all of 
which are broken down by male, female, veterans, 


WEEKLY STATISTICAL REPORT 






























































































































































Technical Service Division Week of-..............- ee 
I. Total Office Activity 
Veter- | Handi- 
Male | Female} Total ans caps 
Activity 
O;1Pri CrrrerrirocrPi¢eciP 
Contacts 
Referral Pel 
Claimants reference oes *y 
Placements 
Openings ve 
Local 
Clearance 
II. Placement Activity 
Pend- | Place- 
Call-ins| Total be ing ver-| ments | Clear- 
orders | ings ifica- | by Ref.| ance 
Section 8 tions Sec. 
CirPrci Prior rPrerPePilicr PrPiciPr7 
A 
B 
Etc. 
III. Daily Work Load 
Sec- Pre- 
tion Activity Mon. |Tues. | Wed./Thur.| Fri. |Total| vious 
week 
A Interviews to referrals 
B Interviews to referrals 
Etc. | Interviews to referrals 
Office contacts 
Reception 
New applications 
Reinterviews 
Field contacts 
C=Current week. P=Previous week, 
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and handicaps, giving the current and previous weeks’ 
figures. Openings also are broken down by local and 
clearance. 

The second section of the report is devoted to the 
placement activity and covers: call-in cards mailed, 
total orders, openings, verifications pending, place- 
ments, and clearance placements. All of these are 
separated by sections of the office which are established 
under “‘Tailored Office Plan.” 

The third section of the report covers the daily work- 
load also separated into the above designated sections 
and by days of the week. The activity covered shows 
the ratio of interviews to referrals by sections and by 
days. A subsection covers the applicant service opera- 
tion broken down by office contacts, reception con- 
tacts, and new applications, and reinterviews further 
divided by days. A final item covers field contacts 
by days. 

This report is not nearly as confusing as might 
appear by the above explanation. Each Tuesday 
morning in the supervisors’ conference a thorough 
discussion is held covering major points in the report. 
Anything unusual is discussed separately and all super- 
visors assist the manager or the section supervisor in 
making a determination as to the reason for any 
unusual activity. 


Reports Prove Useful 


Now, how are these reports used? 

Here are a few instances of use which occurred in 
our office operations. One day, the item “Openings,” 
showed a sharp drop in openings for female work- 
ers from 415 one week to 108 the next. It was evident 
that something should be done immediately to provide 
jobs for a surplus of women applicants since the office 
contacts indicated a sharp increase in the number of 
women contacting the office. The supervisors agreed 
that it would be advisable to secure special clearance 
openings from nearby offices if possible to offset the 
sharp drop in local openings for women. The place- 
ment supervisor took care of this immediately and the 
next week the clearance openings for women brought 
the total openings up to its former level. 

We also noticed that office contacts by handicapped 
workers were extremely low, much under the State 
or national average. This required investigation by 
the veterans’ employment representative who super- 
vises counseling and selective placement. It was 
determined after his consultation with the Technical 
Services Division that the applicants were coming into 
the office but the interviewers were not properly 
recording contacts of handicapped workers. This is 
now being corrected through training. 

One of the more serious problems involved one sec- 
tion of the office which had an extremely high figure 
of ‘Verifications Pending.” This figure remained 
higher than all other sections week after week. Quick 
anaiysis showed that although the section supervisor 
had never requested additional personnel for his unit, 
he was actually calling in, using 504’s, more people 
than any other section of the office. The number of 
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interviews by his division was high, far out of propor- 


tion to the number of referrals made. In its zeal to 
call in applicants for consideration for job openings 
they were interviewing too many people per referral. 
A check of personnel revealed that they did not have 
sufficient help in the section to verify placements. 
Although they had not requested more help, it was 
determined that actually an additional unit of person- 
nel was badly needed. As a consequence an inter- 
viewer was transferred from another division where 
figures indicated an interviewer could be spared. 
Within 2 weeks’ time “‘Verifications Pending” dropped 
to normal and the “‘Interview to Referral” ratio was 
corrected, with no effect on the referral to placement 
ratio. 

It was found that there was a tendency on the part 
of placement interviewers to let verifications lag until 
the end of the month and then put on a spurt of 
activity in time to meet the deadline for the ES—209 
report. This situation has now been almost entirely 
corrected and verifications are kept on a current 
basis. This is due in part to the fact that a high 
figure of “Verifications Pending” is brought quickly 
to the supervisors’ attention and also the fact that a 
spirit of friendly competition has developed among 
sections to keep their respective records clear. 

But catching errors and shortcomings is not enough. 
We do not believe in reports for the sake of reports or 
that any administrative control is of value unless it is 
used beneficially. We do not dig a ditch one day 
and fill it up the next. 

We look forward to our Tuesday mornmting super- 
visors’ meetings when we can hash out the week’s 
problems and if our charts show a leveling off of 
some rough bumps or the clarification of a placement 
problem, we are that much more pleased. 

Dozens of other examples could be used to show 
the value of this type of control. One thing, how- 
ever, we want to make clear—that we do not advocate 
long, complicated, and cumbersome reports. We do 
not want a report that pits individuals against one 
another by showing up one interviewer who one 
week does a poor placement job. We feel it is the 
supervisor’s responsibility to keep the sections of the 
office balanced so that an even distribution of the 
work load results, no one is overworked, but that no 
one neglects his repsonsibility. 

Administrative controls mean much to an office 
regardless of size. Supervisors should not concentrate 
so thoroughly on the volume of business that they 
lose sight of the ultimate objective, for reasonable and 
efficient controls result in greater and certainly more 
satisfying accomplishments. 
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THE EMPLOYERS CAME 
BACK TO US... 





WHEN THE war ended, employers in Natchitoches, 
La., had, to put it mildly, little love for the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Employers felt that during the war they had things 
that they didn’t like “‘crammed down their throats.” 
The best workers had to be channeled to war indus- 
tries and local employers had to take what was left. 
This fact, added to a few local problems, had created 
serious ill will toward the ES—a situation I had to face 
when I took over as manager some 2 months after 
VJ-day. 

While men from the armed forces and war indus- 
tries were coming home by the hundreds, there wasn’t 
a single employer order in our office. With some 
misgivings we started out to make employer contacts. 
On my first two visits I was asked to leave. ... At 
the third place I was told in no uncertain terms that 
they didn’t want anyone connected with our office 
around their place of business. 

On my slow, sad walk back to the office I did a lot 
of hard thinking. Something had to be done to 
re-sell our community on the services we could 
furnish, if given the opportunity. The feeling against 
us was so great, however, that any direct approach 
seemed nearly impossible. 


Indirect Approach 


After careful study, the thought came to me that 
contacts and meetings with the public on other than 
direct matters might be the best way to begin accom- 
plishing our purpose. 

Having always been interested in civic and com- 
munity affairs, I volunteered to serve on any drive, 
project, or committee that would bring me in contact 
with the business and professional men of our parish 
(county). This gave me an opportunity to work side 
by side with them on things they were interested in. 
In one way or another I met practically every em- 
ployer in the parish. 

In the place of regular job contacts, I would drop 
by several business places during the day and discuss 
matters I knew they were interested in, always ex- 
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pressing my own interest and offering to help in any 
way that I could, mentioning neither the ES nor my 


job. 


Soon the businessmen began to inquire about where 
I worked or what my business was. This gave me an 
opportunity to explain, briefly, the desire of the em- 
ployment office to render a community service. 

Usually I managed to ask their advice about filling 
a job for another employer, stressing the fact that we 
were anxious to give him just the type of person he 
wanted. By doing this I got some good advice and 
left the thought with another employer that we were 
striving to select and refer the very best available 
workers. 

For weeks, we did not ask any employer directly 
for a work order. However, after a visit I always left 
with the words, “If we can ever be of service to you, 
let us know.” 

Slowly we began to get results. Orders began to 
come in both by phone and during visits. 

We placed more and more emphasis on courtesy in 
telephone conversations and to visitors. On every 
visit to an employer, he was asked to stop by and visit 
us. Soon they began to do so; more often than not 
leaving an order. We found that having a large em- 
ployer stopping in while on his way for a cup of coffee, 
in the restaurant next door, was a mighty pleasant 
way to get an order. 

With our program for better relations under way, 
we felt that we needed something of a material nature 
to leave with the employer between visits. Since most 
of the material sent by us would more than likely be 
read and tossed aside or not be read at all, we set out 
to find something different. 


We decided that an attractive blotter with a message 
of particular interest to our local people would be the 
best tool to use in this respect. 


Since the majority of our applicants were veterans 
and our primary objective was to place these men in 
suitable civilian jobs, we decided that the face of our 
blotter should emphasize the hiring of veterans. 

We drew up a sketch and presented our idea to the 
two veterans organizations in town. They imme- 
diately agreed to sponsor and pay the cost of having 
the blotters made. Thus the appeal to the employer 
came, not from us, but from the veterans organizations. 
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The blotters were distributed sparingly during visits 
to employers. 

This idea has served to keep our telephone number 
right before the employers’ eyes at all times. 

Since the blotter idea is getting old we are working 
on something new to serve the same purpose. We 
have been told, not only by the veterans organizations, 
but others as well, that they will be glad to finance a 
similar project.—Frank M. Kees, JR., Natchitoches, 


La. 








WORK SHOP NOTES 





THE Review welcomes brief notes from USES staff 
members describing some practical experiences worthy 
of being passed on to coworkers in other parts of the 
country. Concrete, interesting, and helpful—should 
be the criteria for these “‘Work Shop Notes.” 





The first two “Work Shop Notes” below were extracted 
from a paper written by Edgar A. Cupp, who is a 
supervisor in the Employer Relations Division of 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


A Supervisor Speaks on “‘Breaking In”’ 


Now and then it may be necessary to interrupt a 
conference between two or more people. Or it may 
even be necessary to interrupt a person who is working 
at his own desk. In this connection may we suggest 
that you determine very carefully in your own mind 
whether it is necessary to make the interruption. 
Avoid it if possible. Try to solve the problem your- 
self. Your efficiency will depend on your ability to 
read and properly interpret instructions. You should 
know the answers to your own work. 

But if it is necessary to make the interruption, make 
it without hesitation. You have already interrupted 
if you go up near the desk or conference and stand 
there hesitatingly and uncomfortably. Get the inter- 
ruption over. It’s bad business at any time, but since 
it is necessary, best get it done quickly. 

Another suggestion is that you let several questions 
or matters accumulate before making the interrup- 
tion. It is surprising how problems will solve them- 
selves if given a little time to jell. One stenographer 
counted the interruptions she made during a day’s 
work. There were 26. Being a mature person, she 
took stock of herself and discovered that most of those 
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interruptions were unnecessary. She just had not 
been thinking for herself in relation to her work. 


Orderly Minds and Orderly Desks 

An orderly mind is a great help in giving efficient 
service. Some folks must strive to attain orderliness. 
By some quirk in their make-up, it is the natural thing 
to leave the door, the desk, or the bureau drawers 
open, and their possessions jumbled together in a very 
unattractive fashion. Others are just naturally neat 
and orderly in all they do. Your desk may reflect 
the orderliness of your mind to the public. If it is 
always cluttered up with bits of a dozen kinds of work, 
if the contents of its drawers are in confusion, if your 
files look as though a small tornado had struck 
them, then you should do something about it. To 
remedy the ailment it is a good idea to “do only 
one thing at a time.” And you might arrange your 
work so there is a place, preferably out of sight, for 
unfinished business. When you are working at a 
certain task, keep papers connected with other 
matters off your desk: Upon completion of the task 
at hand, place the papers where they belong. Finish 
the job at hand before starting another. 

Many employers give more credit to neatness and 
orderliness than to other factors, because it bespeaks 
an efficient worker. Keep your desk orderly. Put 
your chair in its place when you leave. Have you left 
a lot of stuff on your desk? Think what would 
happen if someone opened the window behind your 
desk while the wind was blowing hard, or happened 
to turn the electric fan your way inadvertently. If all 
those papers on your desk were your own $10 bills, 
you would probably not run the risks you sometimes 
do in leaving the office with your desk littered with 
other kinds of valuable work materials. 


Window Displays and Spot Announcements 


TWO seldom-mentioned, but valuable public rela- 
tions media suitable for Employment Service local 
office use, are window displays and announcements 
over public-address systems at sports events and other 
large gatherings. 

During National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, the Philadelphia district office, in 
cooperation with the branch office of the Veterans 
Administration, prepared the material. The ES 
obtained the cooperation of merchants, utilities, and 
other center city establishments, so that full windows 
were devoted to. ES and VA materials. 

By means of spot announcements between the halves 
at all local college and professional football games our 
message on the ‘‘Week’”’ reached over 200,000 individ- 
uals.—BERNARD Orr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOX SCORE OF MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE FIELD PUBLISHED IN THE EMPLOYMENT 
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